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change, the context can substantially alter the meaning and impact of life-cycle events.
As these observations make clear, the data on maternal employment tend to be poorly conceptualized, inadequately measured, and causally indeterminant. The concept of full-time employment may not have the same meaning to a man or to a career women as it does to the average working mother. The employment status of a mother, whether full-time or part-time, may have only a loose connection to the hours spent away from home or to the time available for children. Mothers may adjust work commitments in response to a child's behavior or in anticipation of negative consequences her absence might entail.
Given the difficulty in specifying hours worked, the complementary dilemma of defining the amount of time not worked becomes problematic as well. Implicitly, analyses of the effects of maternal employment assume that the children of working mothers receive less time and attention than the children of nonworking mothers. The stimulation and encouragement of a mother may well be instrumental to a child's success; however, we know little about the quality of input of mothers or other adults. There is reasonably good evidence that the children of working mothers are not deprived and neglected (Hoffman and Nye, 1974), yet we lack precise estimates of how much time mothers or surrogate mothers spend with children, in what sorts of activities, and with what results.
There is evidence that the actual amount of time spent with children is related to their achievement levels (Benson, 1980; Fleisher, 1977; Hill and Stafford, 1974; Leibowitz, 1974, 1977). However, studies of time use suggest that working mothers spend almost as much time caring for their children as do nonworking mothers. Walker and Woods (1976) estimate that the average nonworking mother spends less than two hours a day caring for all family members. When family size and children's ages are taken into account, the difference between working and non-working mothers is surprisingly small. The correlation between employment status and time spent in care of family members was - .05 when the age of the youngest child was controlled. Although Syracuse, which is where the study was done, may be atypical in certain respects, these data suggest that the distribution of a mother's time is only modestly related to her employment status. Several other studies of time allocation by employed and nonemployed women (Hedges and Barnett, 1972; Vanek, 1980; Walker, 1969) or by husbands and wives in the same household (Pleck and Rustad, 1980) reinforce these results. In general these studies suggest that the amount of time nonworking women spent on housework was roughly constant between 1926 and 1968, althoughf maternal employment (Bronfenbrennerhe mothers were employed at the time of the interview..ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
